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THE BALLOON. 


“Oh, brother, what is that ?” exclaimed little 
Mary to her brother James. 

“ What do you mean, sister 

“Why, that thing, away up in the sky, what 





isit?” And Mary pulled her brother by the 
cog she lookgagip at the strange-looking 
ject. or 

“Oh, that thing, so far up in the sky; well, 
it is an odd-looking creature. I wonder if it is 
a bird ; let us ask John, the gardener; perhaps 
he knows.” 

“Jehn! John!” cried both children at once, 
‘what is that wonderful looking object up 
here ?” 

John looked up very.wise, shook his head, and 
looked oe O, it is a balloon.” 

“Well, pray, sir, will you tell us what a bal- 
oon is made of ?” said James, “and how it ena- 
bles one to go vp into the airso greata@ 

nce °” 

“The balloon is made of oiled silk, or of | 
prepared with a solution of India-rubber, 1, 
perfectly air tight, and is filled with air, tig 
han the common air we breathe.” 

“But where can this air be obtained ?” said 
ames, 

“There are many ways of obtaining it, but 
he easiest is to go to the gas light company, 
hnd purchase as many gallons as may be want- 
d to make the balloon rise” 

“This is indeed curious,” said Mary; “I nev- 
er thought air was bought and sold.” 

“What is the use of a balloon?” asked 
ames, who was very fond of asking questions 
Mout everything. 

“T do not know that it is any use at present,” 





| 





replied John, “ but it may possibly be made of 
use at some future time.” 

* ] should love to go up in it,” said James; 
“it must be so beautiful to sail through the air, 
and look down on the cities and villages, and 
green fields, and woods.” 

“ Oh dear!” cried Mary, “ J should not like 
to go—only think, we might fall out.” 

“ Well, sister, I don’t think there is much 
chance of our ever trying it, though I should 
not be afraid. But let us go and inquire fur- 
ther about the matter, for it is certainly a very 
wonderful affair. I dare say father will be able 
to tell us a great deal more than John can, and 
we may meet with some one who has been 
above the clouds in one of those aerial cars or 
baskets.” 








Narrative. 


ORIGINAL. 


“HE ORDINATION ROCK. 


a hu. in T——, there stands an old Meet- 
House, within whose walls, until a few 
months since, a congregation was accustomed 
to assemble. A wide common stretches before 
it, toward the south, bounded by a low and di- 
lapidated stone wall. This site was chosen for 
the meeting house, because, though the coldest 
and bleakest place in all the region, it chanced 
to be the exact centre of the town. The house 
is now empty, and the wind as it enters its bro- 
ken windows, sighs along its deserted aisles. 

Follow with me the gently descending road 
that leads from the meeting house to the village. 
We pass on our right the burying ground; soon 

















we find a large rock, whose perpendicular sides 
are perhaps fifteen feet in height, and whose 


level surface is wide enough for a foundation of 


a house. The lofty pine and verdant maple 
once waved above it. They have disappeared, 
but the rock remains to perpetuate by its name, 
the memory of a strange scene, that was once 
witnessed on its summit. The hills where now 
you see the tall grass waving in the breeze, 
were then covered by deep forests. Here and 


there in some quiet valley, or on the bank of 


some murmuring stream, a few settlers had 
cleared a space for their cabins. They were 
men of bold and dauntless hearts, thus to press 
their way where the foot of the white man nev- 
er before had trod. They were also men of pi- 
ety, and they prayed earnestly and constantly, 
that God would send one to teach them and 
their children the way of life. Such an one 
was sent, ready to enter with youthful ardor on 
this uncultivated field. They wished him to 
become their pastor, but they had no church to 
offer him, no sanctuary in which he could be 
set apart to his sacred work. For in that wil- 
derness no house of worship had ever been 
erected, and a long time would probably elapse 
before means to build one could be obtained. 

They resolved that Nature should be their 
temple, and this rock the altar whereon to con- 
secrate their priest. With their axes on their 
shoulders, they met at this place, and felling 
the trees that were growing around the rock, 
thus commenced the work of preparation. A 
rude ladder was framed, and placed at the side 
of the rock to serve as a stairway. The time 
was fixed, and ministers from distant settle- 
ments were invited to attend. It was on a 
beautiful summer day, that the ministers met 
together at the appointed hour. An assembly 
coming from every place far and near, had gath- 
ered around the rock. Their seats were the 
giant trunks of trees: art had not cushioned 
them with damask, but nature had covered them 
with her soft, green moss. 

The ministers ascend the ladder and stand 
upon the rock. In silence, and with uncovered 


heads, the assembly listen as the blessing of 


God is solemnly invoked. A hymn of praise is 
read, and as the notes swell from the lips of the 
congregation, the solitude gives back its an- 
swering echo. For the first time is a sermon 
preached amid these forest wilds. Now follows 
the consecrating prayer, and the hands of aged 
and reverend ministers are laid upon the youth- 
ful head of him who by this act is set apart to 
his sacred profession. In the presence of the 


assembly that surround them, the right hand of 


fellowship is given. A faithful and solemn 
charge is delivered to pastor and people, one 
that will long be remembered by those who 
hear it. 


Seventy years have passed away since the 
scene whch I have now described. The dark, 
waving forests have disappeared. 
worship has been erected on the hill. 
many years, Christians have been accustomed 
to meet from Sabbath to Sabbath; here the 
Gospel has been proclaimed, and sinners have 
been pointed to the Lamb of God. Those who 
witnessed that scene now sleep in the dust— 
many of them in yonder burying ground. 
There also rest the ashes of that pastor, who 
labored faithfully for years, and saw gtow up 


around him, as the fruit of his labor, a large 4nd 
flourishing church. A marble slab, supported 


by six granite pillars, and bearing an appropri- 


ate inscription, marks his last resting place. A¢ 
more enduring monument, one that suffers iq‘ 
decay with the lapse of time, is the Ordination 


Rock, 


A house of 
Here for 





Old men say, that many years since,’ a frag- 


ment of the rock was observed to fall. Tradi- 
tion asserts that he who stood on this part of 
the rock, became afterward an apostate. If so, 
the fall of that fragment was a fearful omen, 
significant of the false foundation of him who 
professed a hope in Christ, but had nothing on 
which his hope could rest. W. H. K. 
Providence, March 24, 1852. 


Moral Tales. 


THE DIAMOND AND ITS CASKET. 
BY REV. HARVEY NEWCOMB. 


The “ Crystal Palace,” Queen Victoria’sg 
great Glass House, in which are collected all 
sorts of curious things, from all parts of the 
world, is made of iron and glass; covers eigh- 
teen acres of ground ; and contains two hundred 
and five miles of sash-bar. The walls and roof 
are composed of large panes of glass, set in iron 
sash, and the whole is supported by one thou- 
sand and sixty hollow columns. It is the largest 
building in the world, except one heathen tem- 
ple in India. ; 

This magnificent palace, as I said before, is 
filled with articles of curious workmanship, and 
valuable productions from all parts of the world. 
But, by far the greatest wonder is the ‘ Moun- 
tain of Light,” the superb diamond that Queen 
Victoria obtained from a native Hast Indian 
chief, which ‘scatters its beauty in dazzling 
showers of prismatic glory into the very eyes of 
the beholders.’ This is the most beautiful dia- 
mond in the world, and is worth millions of 
money. It is enclosed in a glass case, lined 
with the softest velvet, so contrived as to dis- 
play to the greatest advantage its singular 
beauty. This casket is placed over a strong 
iron box, in such a way that, if any attempt is 
made to remove it, a spring is touched, and it 
sinks down into the strong box below. And 
lest, notwithstanding this precaution, its great 
value should tempt the bold and desperate rob- 
ber to seize upon the precious treasure, it is kept 
constantly and jealously guarded. 

Now, I suppose every youth who reads this 
will say, ‘O, if I had oak a diamond, how rich 
I should be. I could sell it, and buy everything 
I want ; or I could keep it and be as rich as a 
queen.’ But we have a young friend, who has 
a diamond as much more valuable than the 
‘ Mountain of Light,’ as that is worth more than 
a little shining pebble. And our friend’s dia- 
mond is set in a casket of the most exquisite 
workmanship. This casket stands on two pe- 
destals, curiously wrought, in sixty pieces, in- 
geniously joined together with grooves and. 
joints and bands, on the top of which stands a 
basin made of four large pieces, neatly carved 
and nicely matched together. The casket,. 
which stands in this basin, is in the shape of an 
old-fashioned bee-hive, made of twenty-four. 
circular pieces, of different sizes and shapes, . 
neatly joined into two columns or upright shafts. 
And all these are enclosed in a soft and deli- 
cate covering. This casket issurmounted with, 
a curiously wrought hollow globe, covered with 
the same material, the interior of which is lined 
with a substance more delicate than the finest 
Satin orethe softest velvet; * In, thig* glab¢ our 
Sstend’s diamond is fixed, gad extibited thtough . 
bwo‘globula? wintlows OF stiihed “glass.” And 
the whole is placed in a. crystal palace, cover- 
ipg not a, few. erps ii Hyilé Razk, London, but 
@ yast:nusisber.of scities and-villages, ‘countries. 
and towns, with mountains, rivers, seas, bays 
and islands. Its lofty dome rises far above the - 
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highest peaks of the Himmaleh or Chimborazo ; | years old, made a covering for the top, that the | 


and from its azure ceiling is suspended one vast 
solar lamp; and when that is taken down to be 
trimmed, all at once ten thousand little spark- 
ling lights shine out in every part of the vaulted 
arch. And in this crystal palace are exhibited 
innumerable works, wrought with the most ex- 
quisite skill, by the Great Master of all arts. 

The price that was paid for our friend’s dia- 
mond is far greater than you can compute. If 
you were to multiply the greatest number you 
can think of into itself, a thousand times, it 
would not be thought of in comparison with 
that jewel. It was not bought with silver and 
gold ; but with a price infinitely above Victoria’s 
diamond, or all the gold in the mines of Cali- 
fornia ; and it has this virtue, above such treas- 
ures, that it is made of incorruptible materials. 
For, beautiful as the queen’s diamond is, it is of 
the same substance as charcoal, and, like it, 
may be consumed with fire. But our friend’s 
diamond is of ethereal substance, and will sur- 
vive the general conflagration, when ‘the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat, and the 
earth and the works that are therein shall be 
burnt up.’ : 

You may well suppose that the queen's dia- 
mond would be an object of great attraction, 
and that thieves and robbers would be contriv- 
ing ways and means to get it; and so it is, and 
this is the reason why it is so carefully guard- 
ed. But, how. much more the jewel of our 
friend ? And so ‘it turns out, that there is a gang 
of robbers, of the most desperate character, 
leigned together under a captain long practised 
in all the cunning arts of intrigue and fraud, 
who are determined to get possession of it.— 
And, I doubt not, they will succeed, unless she 
finds some one more powerful than herself to 
guard her treasure. But, happily for her, the 
same Person who bought it for her at such a 
price, stands ready to keep it. And yet he has 
determined that she shall have something to do 
with the keeping of it hersolf. And he has so 
contrived the whole matter, that no one can 
touch the casket, or the pedestals on which it 
stands, or come within sight of them, without 
touching a spring that will notify her of the 
fact ; and no one can touch the diamond itself 
without turning a pivot that no hand but her 
own can move. But the old thief that is after 
it is very sly and cunning, and he is continual- 
ly trying to persuade her to turn the pivot, and 
let him take the treasure into his hand and ex- 
amine it. And withal, he is very plausible—he 
don’t want to keep it, but only to look at it a 
moment. But, if he once gets hold of it, he 
will never willingly surrender it. There are 
very few persons that can withstand his persua- 
sions. But the Friend that gave her the dia- 
mond is always near, and will help her if she 
calls to him. 

Here is our enigma: 
friend 2? What is the diamond which she pos- 
sesses ? What is the casket which contains it? 
What is the crystal palace that covers it ?— 
What was the price paid for the diamond ?— 
Who are the robbers that are after it? Who 
is he by whom it is guarded? How may his 
aid be secured ? What would you do, if you 
were assured that, by certain means, you could 
obtain the queen’s diamond? What ought you 
to do, when you have a treasure infinitely more 
valuable, committed to your keeping ? 

[Vi Y. Obs. 


Who is our young 





Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT CHARLEY—NO. 1. 


The Charley that I am going to tell you 
about, lived in a large white house at the turn 


of the main mad, as you go into the village of 


if ,in Massachusetts. He was now two 
years old, and kad two sisters, Fanny and Nel- 
ly, who were very fond of him, and did all they 
eould to instruet and amuse him. Charley was 





avery intelligent ehild, very accurate in his | 
observations, and really did a great many bright 
He had a great many | 


and amusing things, 
playthings, and among others, a little wheel- 


all. 


careful of it, wauld hekt and garry it very. 


.|ligion, Every Sabbath morning the lad might 


out in warm weether, Fanny, who was twelve | it. The Sabbaths came and retired, and the 


|sun might not shine in his face. Charley liked 
to have his sisters draw him out better than the 
nurse. They went to school, but they found 
|time almost every pleasant day to give hima 
| ride, and to amuse him with the trees, and flow- 
ers, and birds. Before they took him out they 
would dress him and curl his hair, and be care- 
| ful not to pull ; so he would stand very peacea- 
| bly, and not run away or give them any trouble. 
| When Charley was two anda half years old, 
| his mother thought it was time he should go to 
|church ; so she told him one Sabbath morning, 
he was going to meeting with them, where 
there would be a great many people, and they 
all sat still and heard the minister preach and 
pray, and heard them sing. His mother told 
the nurse she might dress him. Charley was 
greatly pleased about going to church, and kept 
talking all the time, telling what he should do, 
and how still he should be. Indeed, as he trip- 
ped along by his mother’s side, to the house of 
God, amid the holy calm of a beautiful Sabbath 
morning, neatly attired, his little cherub face 
beaming with joy, it would be easy to fancy 
that angels hovered around and cast their smiles 
upon him. Charley was very still at meeting. 
Once he stood up on the seat and looked around 
very gravely on the audience. When meeting 
was done, he could hardly be persuaded to go 
home. He wanted “more meeting.” His 
mother told him he should come again. So 
after that he went every Sabbath when it was 
pleasant. Kare. 





Benevolence. 





THE OUTCAST BOY 
BECOME A MISSIONARY. 


We are sure our young readers will be inter- 
ested in the sketch which is given below. Itis 
the history of one whom we once knew as the 
modest, sincere, unaffected Christian he is her 
represented. He was a simple hearted, earnest 
disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ, and after a 
brief ministry has gone from his work to his re- 
ward. You may learn from his life what one 
can do, even amid everything to discourage and 
depress, if his heart is full of love to God. 

Died, in South Africa, December 23, 1850, 
Rev. James C. Bryant, a Missionary of the 
American Board. The parents of Mr. Bryant 
lived in New Boston, New Hampshire, and 
were poor, ignorant, and intemperate. Too in- 
dolent and too improvident to provide for their 
children, they sent this son away from home at 
the age of twelve years, to seek his bread and 
board from the charities of the world. ‘The lit- 
tle stranger having in vain sought shelter and 
employment elsewhere, knocked at the door of 
Cato Walker, a colored man, who owned a 
small farm,was thrifty and respected, and whose 
wife was an honored and consistent member of 
the Church. They pitied the stranger and took 
him in; they fed and clothed him, and took an 
| aoe in him, which could hardly be exceed- 
led by parents, and had not been equalled by the 

lonely {ad’s white neighbors. In return, he la- 
bored with Cato on the farm, and assisted his 
wife in her domestic duties. 

In the year 1826, there occurred in Goffs- 
town, where this family resided, a revival of re- 














be seen by the side of Cato, wending his way 
to the sanctuary, on foot, from his mountain 
home—the well-trained horse being reserved 
for his sable mistress. Such a_ providence 
brought James Bryant to the Church and the 
Sabbath-school. The revival advanced, and 
the lines of deep thought could be seen traced 
on the brow of the strange lad ;_ and his minis- 
iter, Rev. Henry Wood, sought him out and 
learned his history, and has recorded his im- 
pressions thus ;—**I[ first saw him in the Sab- 
bath-school, then I met him in the house ; 1 saw 
him patiently and cheerfully toiling in the field, 
I conversed with him on the road, and no time 
can I efface from my memory the pleasant im- 
age of his modest, thoughtful countenance, as 
he was wont to hang over the side of the gal- 





| lery in his intentness on the preaching, When | 
barrow ond Sawehorgey which ha likéd dest afpablic, worship was over, without mingling with 
Nelly = had +a -bedudifal, doll, whith sl@’sthe frivalous of his own age, or manifesting 
would sometimes fet him take, ‘as hé was very'méitified pride for association with his colored 
| .gent; | protectors, he started with elastic step on his 

ly, and call at pretty dey. :H¢ had also @ wil-j homeward way. It was along and mountain- 
low carritge*in'wifich he wis deltghted to ride? ons road, but he was never tired of travelling 


revival at length numbered among its conquests 
this forlorn lad.” 

Returning to the home of his parents, the 
clergyman of that place encouraged him to ob- 
tain an education for the ministry of the gospel. 
The Church, coinciding with their pastor, and 
promising pecuniary aid, he prepared for and 
entered Amherst College, and graduated in 
1836, having maintained a high standing for 
scholarship, and a still higher Christian charac- 
ter. After pursuing a theological course, he 
was settled in the ministry at Lyttleton, Mass. 
At length his attention was turned to degraded, 
benighted Africa; no doubt partly by the rec- 
ollection of the kindnesses which he had receiv- 
ed at a most trying and critical period of his 
life, from a son and daughter of Ham. The 
people of his charge were greatly attached to 
him, and released him from the pastoral office 
very reluctantly. Having offered his services 
to the American Board, he sailed in April, 1846, 
for Africa, where he labored with great pa- 
tience, fidelity and success, till his death. In 
the Missionary Herald, for May, 1851, his co- 
laborers pay the highest tribute of praise to his 
character. He had mastered the native lan- 
guage, and reduced it to a grammatical form ; 
he was engaged in translating the gospels, and 
Matthew had passed through the press, and the 
scheme was maturing for a school of theology 
among the converted natives. 

Such is the sketch ofa life of rare vicissi- 
tude, beauty, goodness, and usefulness ; such is 
the history of a lad ejected from his father’s 
house, taken up and fostered by a colored fami- 
ly, educated by a Church, a scholar, a pastor, a 
missionary, a translator of the word of God, a 
benefactor to Africa, and a shining example of 
the power of goodness, beginning in obscurity. 
He has made conspicuous the capabilities, in 
in the case of his friends, of the negro charac- 
ter, the usefulness of charitable education, the 
opulence of energy and of goodness in the most 
forlorn and friendless. Who, that reads this 
account, will not start afresh in the course of 
Christian diligence and beneficence ? 

[Presbytery Reporter. 





ORIGINAL. 


“\ WORD FITLY SPOKEN.” 
“The happiest time of my life,” said a per- 
son the other day, “ was that when my brothers 
and sisters, with myself, used to kneel beside 
our mother, while she would tell us about God, 
and heaven ;’—and who does not love to recall 
the fervent prayers, the exhortations and teach- 
ings of a parent? Let us go forth into the 
world—be surrounded by all that is attractive, 
or plunged in cares, or vices—still there are 
times, when the remembrance of soft hands up- 
on the head, and earnest entreaties from lips 
perhaps now silent in the grave, carry us back 
to an age of peace, and a time when sin, or this 
world, had not obscured the light of virtue. 

The history of John Newton is often men- 
tioned as a proof of the deep, and enduring im- 
pression, which a mother may produce upon the 
mind of her child. His mother wasa Christian, 
and ceased not to pray for the salvation of the 
soul so precious to her. And in after years, 
when he wandered far from home, and God, 
still the thought of his once happy spirit, and 
peaceful home, threw bitterness into the cup, 
which he fondly imagined would be all pleasure, 
and he sighed, in loneliness of spirit, for that 
peace he once possessed. Time went on, and 
he at last resolved to repent, and live for eter- 
nity. He did so—and a mother’s influence, in 
the end, was the means of elevating him to be 
one of the brightest ornaments in the church of 
Christ, and a guide to many inquiring souls, 

There was once a gentleman who was going 


“ A word fitly spoken, how good is it.” The 
advice of the gentleman led the sailor from one 
good resolution to another, till he who had wan. 
dered for many years, from rectitude, at last 
found “that peace that passeth all understand. 
ing. 

We do not value enough, the gift of speech: 
nor are we careful enough, that it be used 
aright. Whenever an opportunity occurs for 
us to exert influence, let us do so, and perhaps 
we may be the humble instruments in God's 
hands, of turning a sinner from evil. Then 
shall we have saved a soul form death everlast. 
ing, and won for ourselves an enduring reward, 


se 
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ORIGINAL. 


D 0 G S—NO. I. 


At the request of our excellent friend, Mr. 
Willis, I will again strive, my young friends, to 
add my mite to the abundance which is. weekly 
placed before you in the interesting pages of 
the Youth’s Companion. 

The subject of this series of articles will be 
Dogs, who certainly are among our sincerest 
and most faithful friends. I shall speak of his 
habits, his strong attachment to his owner, of his 
faithfulness as a guardian of his master’s prop- 
erty, and anything else in connection with him, 
which I think will interest and amuse you; and 
I sincerely hope to succeed in my object. It is 
said that the dog next to the human being 
ranks highest in the scale of intelligence, and 
is therefore best fitted to be the companion and 
friend of man. Many writers consider the dog 
the only animal capable of disinterested affec- 
tion. “He is the only one, certainly, that re- 
gards the human being as his companion, and 
follows him as his friend; the only one that 
seems to possess a natural wish to be useful to 
him, or from a spontaneous desire attaches him- 
self to man.” He shares contentedly our abun- 
dance, and adheres to us even if reduced to the 
depths of poverty; he loves us with the most 
disinterested attachment while we live, and has 
frequently been known to pine and die on the 
grave of his master, refusing all sustenance un- 
til nature was entirely exhaysted. I shall pres- 
ently give you some truc alfecdotes, knowing 
this to be a fact. 

It is stated that the favorite lap-dog of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, who accompanied her to the 
scaffold, continued to caress her body long af- 
ter the head had fallen from her shoulders, and 
refused, with anger, to leave his post, although 
he was offered what had previously been most 
enticing to him. He was at length forcibly 
withdrawn, and ina day or two after died of 
grief, at the loss of his dearly loved mistress. 

In many countries, the usefulness Jf u 
friend and servant of man, does not ceas even 





to attend a seamen’s meeting, and on his way 
thither, passed a sailor’s boarding-house. Up- 
on the step sat a weather-beaten man, smokin, 
a cigar, and watching the people as they passed 
by. 
he was not going to the meeting ; but in return 
met with no thanks, and a surly reply. 

“ You look like one who has seen hard days, 
and wearisome nights,” continued the gentle- 
}man; “and no doubt, you have had your re- 
ward: but, my, friend, have you placed at an- 
chor your soul, in an enduring, and safe haven, 
and have you a mother—a Christian mother ?” 

Tears filled the eyes of the sailor, and he 
answered, “ No—would to God she was now 
living. Thad one once, and had she lived, I 
might not have been as wicked asTam. I will 








go with you to the meeting” 


The gentleman stopped, and inquired if; 


at bis death ; for to a far greater extent than is 
e erally imagined, his skin is used for gloves, 

ins, and hammercloths. The Romans used 

nsider his flesh a great delicacy, and occa- 
sionally fattened him for the table, and many 
tho ads of people in Asia, Africa, and Amer 
ica, now breed him expressly for food. Numer- 
ous controversies have arisen with regard tothe 
origin of this faithful friend to man. Some, and 
among others, Professor Thomas Bell, who has 
written a valuable work on the subject, trace 
him to the wolf. He says the formation of the 
head is almost precisely the same, und that the 
two animals agree in many other particulars; 
that the internal parts of the body are very sim- 
ilar, &c. &c, That there is a very marked dif- 
ference in the temper and habits of the two, all 





must admit. The dog is almost always man- 
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able, but the wolf is seldom so; although 
there are instances mentioned in which he has 
been tamed, and learned to follow his master 
like the dog; but these are rare. Dogs were 
peld in great veneration by the Egyptians.— 
Figures of them were found in their temples, 
and they were regarded as emblems of the Di- 
yine Being. Herodotus says that the people of 
every family where a dog died, shaved them- 
selves ; (their expression of mourning,) and he 
adds that this was customary in his own time. 
In Ethiopia, not only was great respect paid to 
the dog, but the inhabitants used to elect him 
as their king. He was kept in state, and sur- 
rounded by a numerous train of officers and 

ds. When he fawned upon them they im- 
agined that he was satisfied with their conduct, 
and when he growled they supposed that he 
was displeased with the manner in which the 

vernment was conducted, and changed their 
course as nearly as they could tell in accord- 
ance with his wishes. 

When Pythagorus, after his return from 
Egypt, founded a new sect in Greece, and in 
Southern Italy, he taught, with the Egyptian 
philosophers, that, at the death of the body, the 
soul entered into that of different animals. He 
used, just before the decease of any of his fa- 
yorites, to cause a dog to be held to the mouth 
of the dying, that he might receive the depart- 
ing spirit ; saying, that no animal could so well 

tuate his lost friend’s virtues. 

Alexander built a city in honor of a dog, and 
the emperor Hadrian decreed the most solemn 
rites of sepulture to another, on account of his 
sagacity and fidelity. EsTetir. 








Religion. 








A DREAM FOR SINGING CIIOIRS. 


Rev. Mr. Howe, of Hopkinton, is said to have 
been an original man. His waking thoughts 
were peculiirly his own, and his dreams may 
be expected to partake of the same qualities.— 
This dream we place in our columns on account 
of it originality. We give it publicity also for 
the benefit of singing choirs, who are sometimes 
liable to fall out by the way. 

At one time during his ministry, the singers 
all took offence, and left the choir. On the next 
Sabbath, he related the following dream, which 


had the desired effect of restoring them to their 


places. He dreamed that a spirit from the oth- 
er world appeared before him, and informed him 
that there was singing enuugh in heaven, but 
none in hell ; and that one of the most essential 
distinctions between angels and devils consists 
in this, that the former delight in singing,while 
the latter have no inclination to engage in this 
heavenly employment. 

The angels, (continued the spirit) were all 
created in holiness; but in process of time, a 
part of them became tired of employing their 
faculties in singing the songs of heaven. When 
these were urged to use all their talents in the 
service of God, they said that they had no en- 
couragement to sing, or, in other words, no pay! 
They would not trust the Lord to reward them, 
but must be paid by their fellow-servants. The 
Almighty, therefore, prepared them a different 
place and name. 

I awoke, (said Mr. Howe,)and lay musing on 

the subject for some time, and then fell asleep: 
my thoughts turned to my former dream; de- 
parted spirits appeared to me, and their conver- 
sition was audible. At length, one of them 
stood forth to interpret the dream, and s:id it 
had respect to the people of Hopkinton. Your 
ast year’s singers, (observed the interpreter,) 
are all dead. Isaw them go to heaven’s gate, 
and knock for admission. Whereupon Gabriel 
opened the gate, and said— 

“Who are you? Can you sing?” 

“ No.” 

“Then you cannot be admitted here.” 

“We did sing for a time,” replied they, “but 

ere discouraged.” 

“He that putteth his hand to the plough,” 
answered Gabriel, “and looketh back, is not fit 

or the kingdom of God ; you cannot be admit- 
ed here.” 

“We would have sung, if there had been 
Buitable encouragement.” 

“Those who will not sing on earth,” returned 

he angel, “ shall not sing in heaven. You can’t 
be admitted here. Depart, depart.” 

Upon this, the gulf opened and swallowed 


“behold it was a dream ; but the thing was cer- 
tain, and the interpretation thereof, sure.” 


HOW TO BE WISE. 


A great many years ago there was a little 
boy whose father was a heathen, but who had a 
pious mother and grandmother. In those days 
there were no printed books, and as all the 
books had to be written with a pen, there were 
very few books to be had. You may suppose 
then that it must have been no easy thing for 
this little boy to learn to read. But he did learn 
to read. Let us go back eighteen hundred and 
forty years, and look in upon that family. We 
do not see the father. He might have been 
there, but we do not know. But we see there 
two ladies and a little boy. One is a motherly 
old lady, casting a kind, encouraging look upon 
the little boy, as the mother unrolls before him 
a large parchment, and directs his attention to 
the characters written upon it. And when he 
tires, she stops and reads to him the story of 
Cain and Abel, of Abraham, of Joseph, of Da- 
vid and Goliath, of Ruth, or of Esther ; and his 
eyes brighten as she proceeds, till at length he 
calls to her. “Stop, mother! teach me the let- 
ters-again, that I too may read these pretty sto- 
ties.” And thus he proceeds, till he masters 
his letters and learns to read. 

This little boy liad none of the simple story 
books that are now printed for children. But 
he had his grandmother’s roll, containing Moses 
and the prophets; and these he read and re- 
read, till he had them by heart, and could tell 
every story they contain, repeat every precept 
of the law, and rehearse those beautiful Psalms 
composed by the “sweet singer of Israel,” while 
following his father’s flocks in the mountains of 
Judea, 

But what good did all this do him? I will 
tell you. In consequence of: his knowing the 
Holy Scriptures when he was a child, his name 
has come down to us to this day; and all the 
Christians that have lived since his day, for 
eighteen hundred years, have known and hon- 
ored his name. He became a Christian minis- 
ter, the companion of the Apostle Paul, a mis- 
sionary, and the pastor of one of the first 
churches in all Asia. And now he sits among 
the holy apostles, the honorable and the great 
ones, in the kingdom of the Lord Jesus. He 
chose the true wisdom, a knowledge of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, which made him wise unto salva- 
tion. 














if he has seen any fear of him indicated by me, 
he is welcome to all the pride and gratification 
it can impart. If firmness in maintaining even 
worldly principles, or a course of worldly poli- 
cy, be any indication of courage, I might not 
suffer from a comparison with even the Senator 
from Alabama.” 











Parental. 








HONORING PARENTS. 


As a stranger went into the churchyard of a 
pretty village, he beheld three children ata 
newly made grave. A boy about ten years of 
age was busily engaged in placing plants of 
turf about it, while a girl, who appeared a year 
or two younger, held in her apron a few roots 
of wild flowers. The third child, still younger, 
was sitting on the grass,watching with thought- 
ful look the movements of the other two. They 
wore pieces of crape on their straw hats, and a 
few other signs of mourning, such as are some- 
times worn by the poor who struggle between 
their poverty and their afflictions. 

The girl soon began planting some of her wild 
flowers around the head of the grave, when the 
stranger addressed them : 

“Whose grave is this, children, about which 
you are so busily engaged ?” 

‘“* Mother’s grave, sir,” said the boy. 

“ And did your father send you to place these 
flowers around your mother’s grave ?” 

“No sir, father lies here too, and little Willy 
and sister Jane.” ; 

“ When did they die >” 

“ Mother was buried a fortnight yesterday, 
sir, but father died last winter. They all lie 
here.” 

“ Then who told you to do this?” 

“ Nobody sir,” said the girl. 

“ Then why do you do it ?” 

They appeared at a loss for an answer, but 
the stranger looked so kindly ‘at them, that at 
length the eldest replied, as the tears started to 
his eyes— 

“Oh, we do love them, sir.” 

“Then you put these grass plants and wild 
flowers where your parents are laid, because 
you love them ?” 

“ Yes sir,” they all eagerly replied. 

What can be more beautiful than such an 
exhibition of children honoring deceased pa- 
rents ? Never forget the dear parents who loved 





And the same knowledge is able to do the 


same for the little boys who read this. 
learn and obey the Holy Scriptures, they will 
make you wise unto salvation. 
the foundation of a character that will make 
you useful and happy. You may, like him, be- 
come a minister of the Gospel ; and the prophet 
Daniel says, “'They that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars forever 
and ever.” . 
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They will lay 











Morality. 











hem up. Then I awoke, (said Mr. Howe) and 








MR. RHETT’S REFUSAL. 


As the state of public sentiment is, at the 
South, it requires unquestionably a greater de- 
gree of moral courage, in a public man, to re- 
fuse to fight a duel on moral grounds, than to 
fight. In this point of view we applaud the 
course of the Hon. R. B. Rhett, a member of 
the U. S. Senate from South Carolina, when, 
on a recent occasion in that body, he made this 
frank avowal: 

“ For twenty years I have been a member of 
the Church of Christ. The Senator knows it— 
everybody knows it. I cannot, and will not dis- 
honor my religious profession. If he, or any 
one else, supposes that I am so much afraid of 
his insylts, or the opinion which requires them 
to be redressed in the field, as to be driven by 
them to abandon the profession of twenty years, 
he is entirely mistaken. I frankly admit that I 
fear God; and that I fear him more than man. 
Although desirous of the good opinion of all 
men—(for our usefulness is very largely de- 
pendant on the good opinion of our fellows)— 
we can never obtain it by an abandonment of 
the principles we profess. True courage is best 
evinced by the maintenance of onr principles 
amidst all temptations and all trials, I did not 
assail the Senator from Alabama. He assailed 
me. I have defended myself; and in doing so, 


‘remember their parental kindness. 


and cherished you in your infant days. Ever 
Honor their 
memory by doing those things which you know 
would please them were they alive, by a partic- 


‘ ular regard to their dying commands, and car- 


tying on their plans of usefulness. Are your 
parents spared to you? Ever treat them as you 
wil] wish you had done, when you stand a lone- 
ly orphan at their graves. How will a renem- 
brance of kind affectionate conduct towards 


grief and heal your wounded heart. 
[Del. Gazette. 





those departed friends, then help to soothe your 


——: 


ed.” Mary added, “‘ When I became too ill to 
go to school at all, I put in my pence for a Tes- 
tament ; after what I had learnt at school, I was 
soon able to read it, though no one thought I 
could do so well.” 34 

_ Mary died in perfect peace and joy two years 
since. The hasty teacher, whose name was not 
remembered, never knew that she had been al- 
lowed to do anything with Mary, and that Mary 
had learned to be wise unto salvation. . 
S. S. Journal.) Fanny B. 











Editorial. 
[COMMUNICATIONS. ] 


FASHIONABLE EDUCATION. 


,When very young, I was called upon to be- 

come private governess to a little girl about 

thirteen years old. I will call her Flora Leslie. 

I cannot tell her real name, because she is not 

very far from me now. She was a pretty little 

fairy-like creature, with long fair hair, that fell 

in natural ringlets far below her waist. Being 

an only daughter, and an heiress, (it was sup- 

posed) to great wealth, she was petted and 

spoiled to rather an unwarrantable degree. She 

was a soft, gentle, amiable child—her mild, 

arge eye beamed with sweetness, and at times 

with intelligence; but a deplorable indolence 

of mind and body, quenched the fire of that eye, 

till its prevailing expression was merely good 

humor. Papa begged me not to make her study 

much, as she was delicate. Mamma entreated 
that I would pay most particular attention to 

music, and required all other studies to be lim- 
ited to three hours a day. In these arrange- 
ments, I was left leisure for my own pursuits ; 
and being very young, was glad as a school- 
girl, for the time awarded me for amusement. 
I was too young and inexperienced to feel that 
the directions given me were worldly and su- 
perficial, at least I was unable to make resist- 
ance. I did feel sorrow at thought of the little 
good [ was doing ; but consoled myself with the 
reflection, that the state of things was but the 
result of the express orders of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie. 

Month after month passed. We daily went 
to our study room about nine, and left it at 
twelve. This was all the day’s literary occupa- 
tion :—the piano and singing lesson occpying 
one hour more. The recreations were much 
more diversified, and (I regret to say,) pursued 
with more ardor. We hada fine swing down 
by the sparkling spring, and hoops, and sticks, 
with which we played “Jagrace,” and battle 














Sabbath School. 


dore and shuttle-cock, and we rode on horse- 
back, alighting to gather the beautiful wild 








SHE LEARNS NOTHING. 





patience of poor Mary M 


fula. 


and had little knowledge of the Old Testament, 
though well versed in the promises of the New, 
which were to hera never-failing source of com- 
fort, and always applied when any one bewailed 
her sad state, the lady inquired, “ Mary, who 
taught you what you have learned ?” 

Mary answered, “I had no education except 
two years at a Sunday-school,when I was about 
ten years old; but I had a hasty teacher, who 
always said she could do nothing with me, for I 
learnt nothing. I was always slow at answer- 
ing—I was so often in pain, but said nothing 
about it, for I was afraid teacher would tell me 


A lady, an old Sunday-school teacher, was 
much struck with the strong faith and extreme 
+a& young girl of 
eighteen years of age, whom she was induced 
to visit, hearing that she was in great want, 
and suffering trom a most painful kind of scro- 


Finding Mary could read but imperfectly, 


flowers ; chatting, and singing, and laughing in 
the gaiety of our hearts, till the woods would 
resound with our mirth. Flora grew so tall, 
that it appeared to me she would soon be (as 
the Virginians express it,) a young lady ; and I 
began to think of leaving her, supposing that 
her parents would like to place her under the 
charge and tuition of some more experienced 





person, for the completion of her education. 
Accordingly I left the family, possessed of 
tokens of warm affection, amid showers of tears, 
and promise of correspondence. 
time I heard that Flora was still at home, and 
that no ane had supplied my place. 
lovers were afloat too; in fact, it was said that 
at the age of fifteen Flora had become a belle, 
and that an eligible marriage was now the prin- 
cipal view of her mother, 
ther during this time, and was more than ever 


From time to 


Rumors of 


She had lost her fa- 





not to come again, if she knew how had I was, 
She often praised the other children, when I 
should answered just the same, if she had given 
me amoment’s time. After a while a kinder 
teacher came of a morning, then I gave up go- 
ing of an afternoon, I did not like to be scold- 








the idol of her remaining parent. 
invitation to visit the family, and I accepted it, 
for I was interested in my former pupil, and had 
gained some experience. 
ful, and less worldly. The sweet influence of 


T received an 


I was more thought. 
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religion had dawned upon my young mind, and 
I determined that hereafter, in my charge of the 
education of youth, I would endeavor faithfully 
to cultivate the heart and mind, and if possible 
make my scholars sensible of the necessity of 
growing in grace, while they grow in knowl- 
edge. 

I arrived at my former residence late one 
evening, in the sweet month of June. Flora 
met me at the door with a very fashionable air, 
and dressed with extreme elegance. J was al- 
most shocked at the change two years had 
wrought. The only thing that.reminded me of 
my little pupil, was the long fair hair, that still 
hung in‘glittering masses around her shoulders, 
though in it, alas! was twined a wreath of arti- 
ficial flowers ; and truly were they a melancholy 
type of her character. I soon found out her 
mode of life, and worse, that she was tutored 
and assisted by her mother, in all the vanities 
and frivolties that composed her existence, from 
the setting to the rising of the sun. She was 
directed to rise early. Was it that she might 
read the Bible, and pray, or walk before break- 
fast, for the benefit of her health? No, it was 
for the purpose of making an elaborate toilet. 
The curling of the many spiral ringlets that fell 
upon her shoulders, occupied more than an 
hour; then there was the powder to be judi- 
ciously placed upon her skin, and the rouge up- 
on her cheek; the dress to be chosen, the flow- 
ers adjusted, and the very airs studied, with 
which to enter the apartment, where generally 
a number of young gentlemen were awaiting 
the morning ingress of the taudry belle. Inthe 
morning later, about twelve or one, she retired 
to bed, to sleep till the be!l should summon her 
to dress for dining. A new costume, different 
flowers, a recurling of hair, a little more, or a 
little less rouge,—this was the employment of 
noonday. The evenings were always devoted 
to amusing the gentlemen—playing at various 
games, singing love songs, and occasionally 
dancing. This was the life of an immortal be- 
ing ; one destined to live throughout eternity, 
by exercising the faculties of the soul! Sad, 
humiliating reflection. Yet by this melancholy 
retrospect did I receive a useful lesson. I 
learned the value of the intellect, and felt the 
necessity of cultivating it. 

Amidst the vain and gay throng of beaux 
that surrounded Miss Leslie, there was one 
warm and true heart; but he was scorned by 
mother and daughter, because he possessed nei- 
ther wealth nor rank. Another, was of a char- 
acter the very reverse ; vain and selfish, loving 
only himself; but he was a son of the highest 
aristocracy of the land, and Mrs. Leslie sanc- 
tioned, indeed encouraged her daughter in re- 
ceiving his advances. This young man, whom 
I shall call Alexander Weldon, courted the 
wealth of Miss Leslie, and it was not many 
weeks after I had completed my visit, that I saw 
in the papers a flaming paragraph, describing 
the wedding of Flora Leslie. “The happy 
pair,” with all the paraphranalia, were duly en- 
larged upon. Alas! my heart turned with sad 
forebodings, from the vain display ; for there 
was, (1 well knew,) neither love nor respect, to 
bring happiness. A very short time after the 
marriage, Flora found her husband careless, 
seliish, and dissipated; and after the birth of 
two children, they separated by mutual consent. 
We heard then of her misery ; how that her 
mother’s property had been squandered; how 
she hated and despised her husband, and how 
he persecuted her in the solitude to which she 
flew. But her cup of unhappiness was not yet 
filled. God visited her with a terrible disease, 
by which she lost the use of her limbs, her 
voice, and her hearing. When last I heard of 


her, she was suffering still, and had no enjoy- 
ment in her children. Oh, that she had culti- 
vated her mind, as a resource in times of trou- 
ble! 

My dear young readers, the body should bea 
secondary consideration ; for that, you know, 
must moulder in the dust. Every young per- 
son, especially female, should be perfectly and 
purely neat in person; and this can be done, 
without the loss of much time. Poor Flora is 
now a wretched, broken-hearted woman; and 
probably the time very near when she will be 
called to render an account at the throne of God 
for the many precious hours that were wasted 
upon the perishing body. 


Albermarle, Va. Tue Exite. 





A CHILD'S REPROOF. 

When my little boy was about three years 
old, he had been guilty of some trifling fault ; 
but in my anxiety that he should grow up good, 
I reprimanded him; and just as he was kneel- 
ing at night to lisp his short prayer, I said,— 
“ Pray to God to make youa good boy.” He 
knelt down, put his little hands closely togeth- 
er, and with great solemnity said, after his usu- 
al prayer, “ Pray God make me a good boy, and 
pray God make you a good mother.” I was 
much struck with the additional clause ; and 
may God bless the prayer uttered by those in- 
nocent infant lips! Yes, a good mother is tru- 
ly necessary to make a good child. Let not 
the mother be careless in any duty she enjoins 
upon her child. It sometimes happens, that she 
checks a little one for impatience, or fretfulness, 
with those very symptoms upon herself. Chil- 
dren are Argus-eyed, and their little imagina- 
tions are busy at work, making comparisons, 
and drawing conclusions, when we suppose 
they do not observe. Let us be consistent in 
all things in the management of our precious 
charges. Tue Exe. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Paint Creek, Vu., March 13, 1852. 


Messrs. Editors of the “Youth’s Companion :” 
Your interesting and valuable paper was for 
many years a welcome weekly visitor at our 
fireside. Now, that family circle 1s scattered 
far and wide, but its members do not forget the 
pleasure and instruction derived from those 
friendly pages; and, wishing to promote the 
enjoyment of a beloved nephew in New Eng- 
land, I feel that I cannot do it more effectually 
than by sending hima copy of the Youth’s Com- 
panion. * * * Respectfully yours, 

E. A. Leavens. 





Palmer Depot, Ms., April 3, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Enclosed I send 
you one dollar to pay for the “ Youth’s Com- 
panion in advance. For nine years it has been 
a weekly visitant at my home, and I trust that 
it will continue to be so, as I know of no paper 
for the young which so well combines the use- 
ful and instructive, with the amusing, as that 
does. Yours respectfully, 
Henrietta M. Merrick. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


Tae Wiimot Famity; or, “ They that deal 
truly are his delight.” Boston: New England 
Sabbath School Union. W. Heath, 79 Corn- 
hill. 

Introduction.—Deception is one of the earli- 
est and most common sins of childhood. To 
illustrate it in its nature, forms, temptations, 
and consequences, is the chief object of this 
work. On all these points the writer has suc- 
ceeded in teaching useful lessons, in a pleasant 
and impressive manner. She has been espe- 
cially clear and discriminating, in exposing the 
various disguises which this vice wears, both in 
early life, and in the customs of what is called 
“good society.” The book is also fruitful in 
incidental but well-considered hints to those 
parents, who anxiously desire to train up their 
children in habits of strict integrity and unde- 











viating truth. To the serious perusal of all 
such, we affectionately commend it ; at the same 
time, its easy and agreeable narratives will be 
sure to make the-book a special favorite with 
the young. Besides its intrinsic merit, the fact 
that it has rapidly passed through two editions 
in Great Britain, and received the commenda- 
tions of the wise and good,warrants us in bring- 
ing it before the American public, as an impor- 
tant addition to our juvenile religious literature. 
May the great Spirit of Truth follow it with 
His blessing. 
oe 
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Variety. 
THE HAPPIEST MAN. 


Let a man have all the world can give, he is 
still miserable, if he has a grovelling, unletter- 
ed, undevout mind. Let him have his gardens, 
his gelds, his lawns for grandeur, plenty, orna- 
ment and gratification ; while at the same time 
God is not at all in his thoughts. And let an- 
other have neither field nor garden ; let him on- 
ly look at nature with an enlightened mind—a 
mind which can see and adore the Creator in all 
his works, can consider them as demonstrations 
of his power,his wisdom, his goodness and truth 
—this man is greater as well as happier in his 
poverty than the other in his riches ; the one is 
little higher than the beast, the other a little 
lower than an angel.—Jones. 

ili 


CAUTION TO BOYS. 


The Home Journal in condemning the tobac- 
co-using propensity so strong of late among 
boys, mentions the following fact: 

“A few weeks ago, a youth of sixteen arrived 
in this city to prosecute his studies with a view 
to professional life. Hecame from a distant 
State, and was to remain here for some years. 
A week or two after his arrival, he was seized 
with a paralysis in both legs, which advanced 
upward till nearly the lower half of his body 
was benumbed and apparently lifeless, "lhe 
most distinguished physicians in New York at- 
tended the case, but no relief being afforded, 
the unfortunate young man has been taken on 
his way home, and there is but little hope of his 
recovery. The cause of his disease is stated 
by the physicians to be tobacco-chewing—a hab- 
it which he early acquired, and persisted in to 
the time of his attack. 

——@—— 


VALUE OF THE BIBLE. 
Sarah O , although both deaf and dumb, 


was a Sunday scholar when seven years of age, 
and a pupil inthe infant school. She on one 
occasion took from another child a small quan- 
tity of sweetmeat, which she concealed in the 
bosom of her frock, and strove, by earnest mo- 
tions,to implicate a little girl very much young- 
er than herself, as the one who had taken it.— 
Her case was represented to her school com- 
panions, that a remedy for thesin might be elic- 
ited. A dear little girl, who was of too tender 
an age to read the word of God, but had, by oral 
Bible-training lessons, learned to prize the Bi- 
ble as a revelation containing a remedy, said— 
“ O, I wish she had a Bible.” 


—_—¢~——— 


SNOW AT NEW ORLEANS. 

The recent snow storm at New Orleans—a 
novel feature in her sunny life—seems to have 
excited the most curious sensations. The news- 
papers are filled with flowing verse and com- 
ments, both merry and solemn, upon the “ first 
snow.” Among the incidents of the day, the 
Picayune records as a fixed fact the rush made 
by a small Creole negro into his master’s room, 
at an early hour of the morning, followed by 
the exclamation : “O, Monsieur ! regardes donc! 











-la cour est pleine de sucre blanc !” O, sir, look; 


the yard is full of white sugar.” 
a 


REPLY OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


“The gallant Duke” lately met a young cler- 
gyman, who, being aware of his Grace’s former 
residence in the East, and of his familiarity with 
the ignorance and obstinacy of the Hindoos, in 
support of their false religion, gravely proposed 
the following question :—‘ Does not your Grace 
think it almost useless and extravagant te 
preach the gospel tothe Hindoos?” The Duke 
immediately rejoined,—* Look, sir, to your 
marching orders— Preach the gospel to every 
creature.’” (Mark xvi. 15.) 





Poetry. 


THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 


Hush! little Christian child ! 
Speak not that holy name, 
Not with a laughing lip, 
Not in thy playful game ; 
For the great God of all 
Heareth each word we say: 
He will remember it 
At the great judgment day. 


Hush! for His hosts unseen 
Are watching over thee ; 
His angels spread their wings, 

Thy shelter kind to be. 
Wilt thou, with words profane, 

Rash, and undutiful, 
Scatter thine angel guards, 

Glorious and beautiful ? 





—_—_———.. 
——— 
— 








Honor God’s holy name, 

Speak it with thought and care ; 
Sing to it holy hymns, 

Breathe it in earnest prayer ; 
But not with sudden cry, 

In thy light joy or pain: 
“God will hold guilty all 

Who take his name in vain.” 

——._— 


SHE PASSED AWAY 80 GENTLY. 


A lovely little child, some three or four years 
old, died so quietly that she seemed only to fall 
asleep. Her last words were,— Good-night, 
mother.” 

She passed away so gently, 
Without a sigh or breath, 
We looked on her intently, 
To see if this was death. 


So calm her marble brow, 

To her, it seemed, was given 
Prophetic vision now, 

In dawning light of heaven. 


We closer pressed around her, 
Though sobbing o’er her fate ; 

No mortal spell had bound her,— 
With us she could not wait! 

Like some pale, flickering light, 
That flashes up anew, 

She smiling said, good-night! 
And bade this world adieu. 

ee 


THE ORPHAN. 


An orphan sinking ’neath dejection, 
Poor and scorned by the proud ; 
O how bitter the reflection, 
Should reflection be allowed. - 


Left without a friend to cheer me, 
Or to guide me, when I stray ; 

Though this earth so dark and dreary, 
Filled with dangers all the way. 


Cease my soul this strain of sadness, 
One there is who hears each sigh! 

He who wept to give thee gladness, 
Died that thou may’st never die. 


Calmly on his arms relying, 
Ever in his footsteps tread; 
He will guide thro’ life ; when dying 
Will support thy sinking head. 
Praise to him the King of Heaven, 
For the comfort he bestows ; 
And the consolation given, 
Healing balm for all our woes. 
When this night of sin and sorrow, 
With its cheerless shades is o’er, 
I shall onthat glorious morrow 
Wake to triumph and adore.—Meth. Prot. 
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